ON   THE   LAGO   DI   GARDA

For the soliloquies of Hamlet are as deep as the soul of
man can go, in one direction, and as sincere as the Holy
Spirit itself in their essence. But thank heaven, the bog
into which Hamlet struggled is almost surpassed.

It is a strange thing, if a man covers his face, and speaks
with his eyes blinded, how significant and poignant he
becomes. The ghost of this Hamlet was very simple. He
was wrapped down to the knees in a great white doth,
and over his face was an open-work woollen shawl. But
the^ naive blind helplessness and verity of his voice was
strangely convincing. He seemed the most real thing in
the play. From the knees downward he was Laertes,
because he had on Laertes' white trousers and patent
leather slippers. Yet he was strangely real, a voice out of
the dark.

The Ghost is really one of the play's failures, it is so
trivial and unspiritual and vulgar. And it was spoilt for me
from the first When I was a child I went to the twopenny
travelling theatre to see Hamlet. The Ghost had on a
helmet and a breastplate. I sat in pale transport

*'Amblet, 'Amblet, I am thy father's ghost*

Then came a voice from the dark, silent audience, like
a cynical knife to my fond soul:

*Why tha arena, I can tell thy voice.*

The peasants loved Ophelia: she was in white with her
hair down her back. Poor thing, she was pathetic, de-
mented. And no wonder, after Hamlet's *O, that this too,
too solid flesh would melt!* What then of her young
breasts and her womb? Hamlet with her was a very dis-
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